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From “ Early Comberland nnd Westmoreland Friends.” 
BY RICHARD 8. FERGUSON, M. A. 
MILES HALHEAD. 

Miles Halhead was a husbandman at 
Mountjoy, near Underbarrow, and became, 
wheéb‘of th> age of thirty eight, one of George 
fox’s earliest converts. He was the first 
Priend that was ever imprisoned in Kendal 
Gaol. Soon after his convincement, be felt 
impelled, by a vision, to go to Kendal Church, 
and call the priest “a painted hypocrite,” 
—a performance for which Justice Archer 
committed Halhead to prison, where his de- 
tention was not very lung. He was, too, one 
of the earliest preachers of the Society that 
went into the South of England. In Sewell’s 
History of the Friends, and in an account of 
his imprisonments, published in 1690, we find 
many accounts of sufferings which» Hal- 
head underwent. At Swarthmore, in York- 
shire, the wife uf Justice Preston, of Holkar 
Hall, set her servants to beat the unfortunate 
preacher, because he passed her without bow- 
ing. Halbead, indignant at this treatment, 
called her Jezebel, whereon the great lady 
spat in bis face. Three months later, Hal- 
head called at Halkar Hall, and asked to 
see Thomas Prestou’s wife. It so happened 
that she herself came to the door ; but, from 
shame, or what not, she denied herself, and 
tried to palm off auother woman as Mrs. 
Preston. Miles having such good reason to 
recollect her, was not to be deceived, and 





read her a lesson on lying, which must have 
been felt. She did not again set her servants 
on him. This was in 1653. In the same 
year, Halbead visited Skipton, Bradford, 
Leeds, Halifax, Doncastor, and York, at all 
of which places he preached, meeting with 
= opposition. At Skipton he was so 

aten by the mob, that he was left for dead, 
but recovered, miraculously, in the space of 
three hours. At Doncastor, # similar heating 
happened to him, and he was put to bed by 
his friends. However, he struggled out, got 
to a chapel, and began to preach. Ere he 
finished, all his bruises were again “ miracu- 
lously” healed. At York, he had the Lord 
Mayor among his audience. 


Shortly after his return home from his 


journey, he lost a child, » boy about five, to 


whom his wife was much attached. This was 
the occasion of her conversion ; previously, 
she had been much discontented with her 
husband’s absence on preaching tours, and 
was wont to lament that she had not rather 
married a drunkard : “Then I might have 
found him at the alehouse: but now I cannot 
tell where to find my husband.” Prior to 
the child’s death, she had a vision, in which 
she heard a voice warning her not to be dis- 
contented with her husband’s journeys, or 
else a greater cross would fall upon her. This 
threatened cross she recognized when her 
child died. In other journeys, Halbead un- 


derwent much suffering. At Stanley Chapel, 
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in Lancashire, Captain William Rawlinson 
and another man took him by the head and 
feet, and pitched him over the wall of the chap- 
elyard. He suffered from this much, but reso- 
lutely went on to Windermere Church, where 
he preached to the priest and the people, and 
his “ bruises were healed that day.” He next 
visited Furness, and entered the church, 
where the priests, Lampitt and Camelford, 
declined to go on with the service until he 
was removed. We, shortly after this, hear of 
him at Newcastle, where the Mayor and 
. Sheriff committed Lim te prison, but very 
soon let him go, the Mayor being troubled 
with doubts as to whether they had done 
right in imprisoning him. 

In 1654, Halhead visited Ireland, in com- 
pany with James Lancaster and Miles Bate- 
man, and then proceeded to Scotland, cross- 
ing probably by Portpatrick, for Dumfries 
was the first Scottish town he came to. Here, 
Halhead commenced to preach one Sunday, 
in- the Kirk of Dumfries, but was turned 
out, and only escaped stoning at the hands of 
the women of the town by pulling off bis 
clothes, and wading through the Nith. He 
journeyed thence, By Edinburgh, Leith, 
Glasgow, and Stirling, to Berwick-on-Tweed, 
' where he was lodged in the gaol for ten weeks, 

—a confinement which his zeal brought on 
his head. The first thing he did, on entering 
the town, was to go to the Mayor’s shop, and 
call his worship a persecutor, who, not un- 
naturally, Sent Halhead to prison. There 
he remained until the sessions, when he was 
brought before the Mayor and the justices. 
The Mayor was anxious to let Halhead go, 
wished he had never seen him, and hoped 
to be no more troubled with him Hal 
head, h:wever, made a speech, in which 
he repeated his offence and appealed to 
the Recorder to say that his commital was 
illegal, on the ground that the Mayor had 
acted as both judge and prosecutor. This 
the Recorder was obliged to admit. The 
_ Court ordered the gaoler to take Halhead 
away, and shortly afterward granted his re- 
lease. From Berwick, Halhead went to 
' York and Hull, and thence by Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, London, and Exeter, to Ply- 
mouth, where he was imprisoned many 
‘months, on a charge of having called a 
drunken naval chaplain a thief. General 
‘ Desborcuzh inte: fered on behalf of the pris 
oners,—for one Salthouse was confined on the 
same charge; but they were, spite of his 
intercession, not released in a hurry. We 
have little further record of Halhead’s trav- 
els. In 1666, he again visited Devonshire, 
‘and was taken before the magistrates, who 
asked him his business there. Halhead re- 
plied, with greut coolness, that be came to 








see his friends, and named Sir John Copple- 
stone, the Sheriff of Devonshire, John Page, 
the Mayor of Plymouth, Justice Howel, and 
Colonel Buffet, the authorities who had com- 
mitted him to prison on his last visit. He 
learnt that all these men were in poverty and 
disgrace, having been turned out of their 
estates and offices at the Restoration. 

In 1673, we find Halhead again at Ply- 
mouth. Qn this occasion, he got permission 
to see General Lambert, then condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment on an Island in the 
harbor. In the course of a very interesting 
interview, Halhead told Lambert, in plain 
language, that his downfall, and that of 
Cromwell, was due to their having permitted 
the Society of Friends to be persecuted. This 
lecture Lambert took in geod part, and, 
when it was over, called for beer and drank 
with Halhead, and they afterwards talked 
over the battle of Dunbar, on whose field 
Halhead had been the week after the fight, 
and the various officers of the Commonwealth 
before whom Halhead had, on several occa- 
sions, been examined, namely, Generals 
Fleetwoodgand Desborough; Major Black- 
more, and Colonel Fenwick. In the follow- 
ing year, 1674, Halbead wrote a letter to 
George Fox, and describes himself as old, 
infirm, and weak of sight ; and that is the 
last information we have of him. 

In the year 1664, when Halhead would be 
about fifty years old, he was summoned to 
Kendal, before the Chancellor of the Bishop 
of Chester, for pon-attendance at public wor- 
ship. Being asked by the Chancellor to give 
a plain reason for his conduct, Halhead re- 
plied, that he had heard the priests preach 
for thirty years, and had observed that they, 
in one year, always contradicted what they 
had said the year before. The Chancellor 
excommunicated Halhead,—a penalty for 


“SrrikE Your Hour.”—Few girls have 
any conception of a ripe womanhood. Youth 
includes all of life that is worth living in their 
eyes. The bloom and flavor wasted in cling- 
ing to a fading youth would, in nature’s al- 
chemy, give richness and sweetness to the 
maturer vears. Instead of the dim horizon 
and leaden sky of the east, when the sun-rising 
is long past, there is the loftier dome and 
clearer radiance of the meridian, if one keeps 
pace with the sun. “ Always strike your 
hour,” says some writer. Every year in life 
has its own individuality, its own possibilities. 
Why should we not be eager to catch each in 
its season, since such as these flower but once 
in a lifetime? Why should we not gather in 
to ourselves the sweetness and variety of every 
change that comes to us? There is always 
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something new and fresh in that character 
which opens to receive the finer touches of the 
Master’s hand—that patient, loving hand, 
which rests not day nor night, in spring-time 
nor harvest, but is ever moulding and chisel- 
ing, and polishing with divine skill the rare 
workmanship ef his creative power. Ah! 
women who still call yourselves only girls; 
cheat not yourselves of the golden ripeness 
and rich fruitage of womanhood. Strike your 
hour at 30 and 40 as truly as at 16 and 20. 
— Hearth and Home. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
STUDIES IN NATURE AND ART. 
THE ART OF WRITING. 

Writing! That art, hy which the aspira- 
tions and experiences of one generation, are 
handed down, and become the property of 
succeeding ages!. No power of calculation 
can estimate its value; no measure can mete 
its fullness. By its means the primal germs of 
thought have been nurtured and cultivated, 
until they have grown to be the sheltering 
places of all art, of all science, and of all 
that is soundest and best in law, and most ex- 
cellent in government. . 

It perpetuates human existence, immortal- 
izes human lives. The soul of the sage drops 
the chalice that has held it here, and soars 

yond the confines of the earthly, the 
limited ;—but the thoughts of that soul, elabo- 
tated within the chalice, are also little less 
than immortal. While the art of writing has 
existence, they live in the hearts of the true 
and earnest, who succeed him. So with the 
philosopher and the artizan, these cannot die ; 
their researches and inventions act upon other 
minds, give color to succeeding lives, shape 
succeeding actions. Some names, it is true, 
have been lost. In the long procession of tre 
years, what wonder if they should. The 
world is wiser, richer, happier for what they 
thought, and spoke, and wrote, and this is 
their human immortality. 

Says a recent author, “It is no longer a 
disputable point whether writing was prac- 
tised before Moses, or not. It is one of those 
things, which to doubt, is to betray ignorance.” 
Even at that early day, it was ancient, and 
among the Egyptians had attained the high- 
est perfection ever reached by that people. 
Various methods were employe, but the basis 
of all was only an elaborate system of signs, 
common to the neighboring nations of Asia. 
That system in atts completeness, is found 
today, upon monuments which must have 
been inscribed long before Abraham left Urr 
of the Chaldees. Among the pictures that 
adorn these mouuments, there are books and 
bound rolls of papyrus, also writing appar- 
atus such as were used by the scribes, evin- 
cing familiarity with the art. The evidences 
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are unmistakable, that at least two hundred 
years before the call of Abraham, the art was 
old. 
Nothing has yet been discovered that enters 
upon the period when writing was invented. 
Although in the time of Moses, the Israelites 
were only beginning to assume their place as 
a nation, their forefathers and leaders had 
been well informed and influential, from time 
immemorial, and literary compositions had 
attained a high degree of excellence. Their 
language was not a peculiar dialect, but be- 
longed to the whole stock from which they 
sprung; it was spoken by the inhabitants of 
Canaan, Sidon, and Babylon. Hebrew and 
Egyptian were the principal languages of the 
ancient civilized world. 

The Chaldeans were eminently literary, and 
very zealous in the perpetuation of their re- 
cords. Among the treasures of antiquity 
that rewarded the patient labors of Layard, 
amid the ruins of Nineveh, were a great num- 
ber of tablets of baked clay, having on each 
side a page of closely written and very small 
cuneiform cursive letters. They were parts of 
the library established by one of the early 
Assyrian kings, in one of the halls of his pal- 
ace. They were numbered and arranged in 
order, and embraced treatises on various sub- 
jects,—a grammatical encyclopedia, treatine 
of the difficulties of writing the language oi 
Assyria, with kindred topics, scientific and 
historical. These are reliable witnesses to 
the culture of those early times; and when 
we are reminded that the City of Nineveh fell 
more than six centuries before the Christian 
era, we can form some estimate of how far 
back in the roll of ages, Assyrian records 
must extend 

What has been said respecting the art of 
writing among the Egyptians and the neigh- 
boring monarchies of Asia, is equally true of 
the Chinese and the Hindoos; though the 
former of these at one time claimed an ex- 
travagant antiquity. Reliable evidence ex- 
ists to prove that books were writven in China 
as early as two thousand years before Christ. 

We of the present age, are apt to look upon 
the inventions and discoveries, which mark in 
an especial manner, the nineteenth century as 
an outgrowth of the age in which we live, 
rather than as the culmination of all that has 
been thought out and acted upon, since the 
first record of human progress was made. 

As in the various phenomena of creation, 
“all are but parts of one stupendous whole,” 
so, in what concerns the lives of men, the 
past and the present are bound by connectiag 
links, that reaching forward, stand ready to 
clasp in fraternal embrace the maturer 
growths and riper fruits, that are held in store 
for those who are to be our successors. 
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“ Time is short, but art is long.” The days 
of our lives are indeed but a span, when com- 
pared with the duration of thought as pre 
served by humau ingenuity. What patience, 
what skill, what industry, what veneration 
for the glimmering rays of science, logic, and 
art, must have inspired those ancient scribes, 
who, with rude implements wrought in im- 
perishable tablets, the records of the times in 
which they lived. 

With the printing press, and all the mod- 
ern means of facilitating the perpetuity of 
thought and invention, we can scarcely esti- 
mate the amount ef labor performed by those 
indefatigable pioneers, or the debt of gratitude 
we owe them. As their works come to be 
better known, and the gems of living truth 
they preserved, become familiar, through the 
untiring efforts of scholars and trauslators, 
we shall be more fully prepared to acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness, and possibly have a 
clearer understanding of the language of one 
of the wisest of writers, when he says, “ The 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be, 
and that which is done, is that which chall be 
done; and there is no new thing under the 


by, never succeeded in convincing itself that 
all things were under the control of one Sa- 
preme will, or that virtue would certainly be 
rewarded, and vice certainly punished. Their 
philosophers always speak with such doubt as 
takes all life from their precepts when re- 
garded as rules of action; while they them 
selves bafiled in their attempts to find a sure 
foundation upon which to rear their faith, 
have sometimes spoken contemptuously of 
that which they had vainly sought to prove 
worthy of their reverence. How different \ 
from the calm hope that breathes from | 4 
modern marbles is the teaching of the Italian 

epitaph which reads : “I litt my hands against 

the God who took away my innocent life;” how 

different from the words which usually close 4 

the record of a Christian life ure Tacitus’ refer- : 
ences to the death of his friend Toranus: “Such 
the justice of the gods towards good and evil 
actions!” These quotations, not from the 
carping vulgar, but from Rome’s most 
thoughtful men, speak volumes of careful 
inquiry ending in hopeless doubt that ren- 
dered life miserable, or but a temporary bless- 



















ing. For it were impossible for -such senti- 
suD. ment to co-exist with a definite belief in a 
2d mo., 14th. RuRAL. , future state of reward and punishment, and it 
Sy \ did not. That Roman who approached most 
: | nearly to conviction cpon this point, con 

Te aac thee Reale ep epeeaig ie 'fessed to his friends that he was tempted 
From a Lecture sy S. C. Corts, M. A., believe in it; but before the vulgar multitude, 

Principal of Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


who would have decided it, he rejected the 
The scholar who has well read the early idea as absurd. Virgil, indeed, conducts 


history of early races, whether of Europe or | neas and his companion through unhappy 
of the East, becomes thankful that, through ! abodes allotted the wicked and the Elysian 
the additional light granted him, he has es-| fields of the blest; but, in the end, returns 
eaped a belief in the absurd fictions he finds | them to the upper world through the “ ivory 
there. Each day’s study forces home the gate” which transmits falsehood. Now, 
conviction that he owes to his religion a debt | thanks to the faith we have but so partially 
of gratitude for that which it has destroyed, | embraced, the most ignorant may be (in this 


as for the new aims and consolations it has; respect) wiser than the wisest of the ancients, 
conferred. For, with the exception of Chris- 


« e : and may enjoy a degree of confidence with 
tian wisdom, he who then believed was as| regard to the future that they never knew. 
wise as we who, through it, are enabled to| For, although not livingly conscious of his 
disbelieve. Our very culture will forbid us| privileges, each one owes to gleams caught 
to draw the most impressive picture it were | from the central light more or less knowledge 
possible to outline ; for the darkest scenes in|of what awaits him. Wise men may tell 
the dramas of Paganism and Jadaism are | us that the essential principles of good morals 
too revolting to find expression in our recent | have been recognized for thousands of years. 
English speech. That there were some, how- | Confucius may have proclaimed the “ golden 
ever, who made the most of their little light, | rule,’ and Zoroaster have required men to 
suggests the here needed reflection, that all)“ pray with purity of thought, word, and 
human history, however irreconcilable its|action;”’ the Indian la enjoined love of 
circumstances and conflicting its motives,| virtue for its own sake Mad the Egyptian, 
must be in subordination to one Divine pur-| honor of parents. Even the rude Druids 
pose, which is ever reducing the strange va-|called the soul immortal, and required that 
riety extended through so long a time, into a | strangers should be honored, and a portion of 
marvelous unity. And this conviction itself} the harvest set apart for their support. And, 
we owe to the new light which came into the] better than all, trom Pythagoras, “ Close not 
world 1800 years ago. Even the Pagan 


M thine eyes to sleep till thou hast thrice proven 
Roman, with the Greek philosophy to profitlin thy soul the day’s actions.” Ask thyself, 
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“ Where have I been? What have I done? 
What ought I to have done?” These sen- 
timents are noble, but not one of the sys- 
tems of which they are the happy repre- 
seutatives, ever conferred upon the earnest 
minds that questioned their authority, a 
leam of hope from beyond the death the 
new awaited them; but only anguish, which 
grew as they thought upon it. Herein is the 
great temporal gain of Christianity ; it gives 
us the greater part of this life—all its nobili- 
ty and breadth—in furnishing a belief in 
another ; and even if it had added nothing 
to our system of morals, it has given it an 
inspiration and force, in a permanent and 
far reaching efficacy, whose influence none 
can wholly escape. It is probable that the 
popular idea of another world is still too ma- 
terialistic. Yet in this respect Christianity 
has broken many carnal bonds from about 
us. Just what we should have been without 
it, we cannot tell; what others were we may 
know, and the knowledge cannot but lead to 
appreciation of our privileges. For, with the 
loss of their original knowledge of Divinity, 
men did not lose the irresistible impulse to 
refer their origin to something apart from and 
higher than themselves, and to hold them. 
selves dependant upon it for the pleasures 
and pains of life. Yet the spiritual contrac- 
tion and deadness which were the inevitable 
‘result of the follies, made it impossible for 
them to conceive “ that something,” in all its 
nobleness and infinity, and limited them to 
the baser worship of that which was within 
the grasp of their physical senses. Hence 
the adoration of sun, moon, and stars, and 
the ancient “elements,” which soon gave 
place to an impersonation of the unseen power 
which was reverenced, in human and animal 
forms. Thence the descent was rapid into 
the baser worship of the animals themselves. 
A brief reference to this phase of ancient 
life must render the caption of this article 
a vivid one; for when we select Egyptian, 
Roman, or Grecian for criticism, we are 
dealing with meno over whom, save of such as 
we owe to our religion, we can boast of no 
t pre-eminence. It was to Egypt that St. 
aul referred in his mention of “ birds and 
four-footed beasts and creeping things” as 
objects of worship; and wise men have for 
the most part come to agree with Plutarch, 
that these things were worshipped at the time 
to which we refer, not as types, but as powers 
in and of themselves. Scarcely a beast, bird, 
fish or serpent native to that country can be 
named, which was not an object of worship 
either in all or within certain districts of it. 
To one or another of these, children were 
consecrated at their birth, with quite as much 
of ceremony and of emotion as characterize 
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a modern baptism. As this would of itself 
suggest, each household became the special 
devotees of some one beast; even burning 
incense before it while alive, and weeping 
over it and afflicting themselves in evidence 
of grief when it died. Cities entered into 
competition one with another for the honor 
of having all animals of a certain kind en- 
dowed within their precincts; while families 
were set apart for their care, the members of 
which succeeded each other in office with a 
regularity and a zeal like that of the Leviti- 
cal priesthood. Leaving this impressive evi- 
dence that a people’s religion if it does not 
enlighten, will render them blind, we are 
able to draw a scarcely more favorable pic- 
ture of the Grecian faith. The Greek mind, 
with its inborn delicacy of feeling, could not 
embrace the outrageous deification of ani- 
mals It loved beauty in the human form, 
and instead of animals, it worshipped deified 
humanity. But an implied origin of all 
things from our first creator, which may be 
discovered in the Egyptian, is lacking in the 
Grecian faith. Further, the innumerable 
divinities to whom the Greeks assigned a 
place in their Olympus, although they 
were the creation of the Greek mind, would 
seem to have been fhe creation of that mind 
in its baser moments, or in a baser age. - Cer- 
tainly their morality was inferior—during 
some ages at least—to the professed morality 
of the people themselves. The most power- 
ful among them was a liar; the most tal- 
ented a thief. It waa not left for our age first 
to recognize the pernicious influence of such 
a demonism upon the people at large. The 
wisest of themselves knew it and lamented 
it. From this, again, Christianity has deliv- 
ered us, giving us perfection for an example, 
and counting our nearest possible approach 
to it as sufficient virtue. We notice, in pase- 
ing, that the practical Roman so added to 
the number of Greek deities, by originating 
a patron for every act and even every cir- 
cumstance of life, that it eventually beca::e 
impossible to determine to whom petitions 
for assistance in the furtherance of an enter- 
prise ought to be addressed ; and supplicants 
had recourse to the device of invoking col- 
lectively whomsoever it might concern. Yet, 
as if conscious that they had failed to pro- 
vide for all the chances of life, they have 
left us, in an illy defined conception of cer- 
tain more comprehensive powers, a suggestion 
of that tradition of unity which the Greeks 
had lost. There can be no doubt that the 
gods were supposed to dwell in the statues 
erected for them. Many customs peculiar to 
the Romans would indicate such a belief. 
Seneva complained of it; the ceremonies 
with which they were introduced into or 
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called out of the statues prove it. But this! us at that time, as individuals and as a com: 
is not all. The Romans soon followed in the | munity, froni every quarter, and I feel that I 
course of all peoples whose gods have been | want every one who has in any way con- 
worse than themselves; and there resulted | tributed, to know with what full hearts we 
an immorality of which our superficial | have all received it. Why it seems to me, 
histories give no hint, and of which the on that dark third day after the fire, that we 
majority of us never dream. This is well— | would have to make our way out of our great 
well, except that in so far as we are ignorant | troubles alone, except as the good Father 
of what has been, we may fail to appreciate | helped us; and when I heard of the first 
what is, and to congratulate ourselves that | train load of cooked provisions arriving, my 
while Christianity has promised another per-| heart was touched to its very depths, and 
fect world, it has, as it were, commenced the | good people, who had not shed one tear for 
fulfillment of that promise by making a new | all they had lost, wept like children. 
one of this. . Prominent among other sources of comfort, 
TAA Be xy were the kind letters of cheer received ; rest 
Tae Ministry or CartprRen.—Great and | assured they will not soon be forgotten. 
fearful is the responsibility that God imposes | * 7 ” . ” ” . 
upon us when he gives us children. Hesends| Truly, I hardly know how to endure so 
these souls to us as emanating from himself. | much kindness and practical thinking on the 
With awe we should receive them. With holy | part of dear friends. Surely the Heavenly 
reverence should we train and guide them for | Father will grant them His full blessing, for 
the Master. Excepting flowers and children, | I feel that I can never do enough to cancel 
all else seems old, and tired, and worn out. | the many and great obligations which have 
The trees look old; the earth looks old; the| been accumulating during the past four 
stars look old. The ancients trod this same | months. 
earth; they gazed at the same stars; they| We are having a terribly cold time, I 
heard the roar of the same ocean. All these! never felt it so much as I have this winter, 
things are associated in my mind with the|and this is the experience of even all the 
idea of extreme old age. Only flowers and |‘‘ North Side” people. The “ North Side” 
children seem new and fresh. They always | houses, as a rule, were better built than over 
impress me as having been born to-day. Of|here. We have not our usual comforts 
a little child I always feel prompted to say | around us, and the winter has been very cold 





with the poet : and windy. 
“* Nearer I seem to God when looking on thee: Things are “looking up,” and with care 
'Tis ages since he made his youngest star: and economy we hope to come out of all our 
His hand was on thee as ‘twere yesterday troubles, better and wiser, if not richer than 
Thou later revelation |’ 


we were before; aud I have an earnest wish 
that we may live to see our city restored to 
its former beauty and comfort. It isa sad 
place to live in now—so difficult to get about, 
and | have felt so sorry for our business men 
—they have a trying time, not lessened by 
their having continually to pass through the 
“burnt district.” And yet they have all 
borne it so cheerfully and with such courage, 
that surely they must find their reward. 

If those who would like to see a busy scene, 
and people in earnest, 1 would advise them 
to make a trip to our city sometime about the 
first of 5th month ; we can give the burnt out 
accomodations. " ° ’ ? 


+ tee -— 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 


Whenever a great calamity befalls a fami- 
ly, a community, or a nation, it is cheering 
to find a spirit of endurance accompanied 
with perseverance, and a determination to re. 
trieve the misfortune as soon as possible. 

Such a state of thiogs has been abundant- 
ly manifested in the recent case of the Chicago 

re, but we believe there has also existed a 
deeper undercurrent permeating and sus- 
taining the hearts of many, that has never 
reached the public eye or ear—a feeling not 
of submission, but of thankfulness in the ap- 
preciation of blessings still felt, and a cheer- 
ful dependence on a Higher power, under the 
conviction that “ He doeth all things well.” 

The following extracts from a letter recent- 
ly received from a relative, are given as con- 
firmatory of these views. 


Ir is said that “ we have an interpretation 
of the New Testament which leaves it an idle, 
dry, lifeless letter.” Let every man speak for 
himself as regards that. I can truly say that 
the New Testament was dry and lifeless, un- 
til I came to look upon it, not as infallibly 
inspired, but as a book full of the deepest and 
highest human experience, to be studied as 
we study other books, to be tested and sifted 
as we test and sift other books, containg errors 


Cuicaco, 2d mo. lst, 1872. 
> a . ~ * 7 * * 
I was never 80 astonished as I was at the 
enbounded sympathy and aid that came to 
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of fact and errors of opinion, as other books 
contain them ; but as filled also with the life 
of great souls, inspired by lofty convictions ; 
as a record of the greatest events in human 
history ; as a picture and record of that one 
human life which was so full of God’s truth 
and love that it became and remains the 
“* Master light of all our being.” So read and 
studied, the Scripture, instead of being dry 
and lifeless, is the most intensely interesting 
book I know. I return to it constantly, with 
new expectation. I never open it without 
finding in it something which I never found 
before. Its “ unwithered countenance is fresh 
as on creation’s day.”—J. F. Clarke. 


ter 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Horse Heaps, N. Y., 2d mo, 9th, 1872. 

To the Editors—Dear friends.—I have so 
many times had my mind lifted above things 
of earth and time by a perusal of your most 
excellent paper, that I felt an acknowledge- 
ment thereof due to you, for I well know the 
duties are arduous, and if a word of encour- 
agement would prove a word of cheer, then 
would the work go forward in the Truto, and 
both editors and subscribers be blessed to- 
gether. 

I hope and trust you will not refrain the 


, flowings as your minds are illuminated by 


the pure Truth, which uproota error and 
strengthens the bonds of society. In the 
pieces selected as well as contributed, I can- 
not see that you could do better, but think 
the Society could, by contributing more to its 
pages. There is both mind and matter 
enough in the Society and in the Truth that 
should be communicated, and a blessing I 
fully believe would be the result to both in- 
dividuals and to society. It is a great thing 
to come up fully to the convictions of the 
blessed Truth in the mind, and many are 
kept in the back-ground in consequence of 
withholding more than is meet, which tendeth 
to poverty. They are a little too Pharasaical 
and rebellious, and this has a weakening 
effect. But it appears to me we begin to see 
where these things lead, and are endeavoring 
to get down deeper below the surface of things, 
in the pure atmosphere of true humility, in a 
low, teachable, child-like state, and that in 
process of time more vigor and life will be 
evinced amongst us as a Society. If we are 
only faithful to the whole law Truth requires, 
and obedient to all its teachiugs, with suffici- 
eot Christian charity for each others’ various- 
ly allotted duties, then will all grow up in a 
Society that was designed to stand pre-emi- 
nent among the nation. I feel that the 
labors which have been called forth in be- 
half of the Indians, colored people, First day 
schools and Circular meetings, have given us 
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a new impetus, a little fresh life and vigor, 
of which we stood much in need. In helping 
others we help ourselves to get away irom 
that “dead calm” that had seemed to spread, 
over the minds of some that were too much. 
settled down at ease. We were living as it, 
were, on the labors of our forefathers, in- 
stead of gathering for ourselves, cay by day,. 
a tresh supply of heavenly nourishment that. 
would not only quicken and keep us alive to 
God, but prepare us for every good word ard 
work unto which He is pleased to call us. 
Our little meetings as well as larger oues, 
how would they glow forth, if all composing 
them had the true elements of Divine life in 
themselves, even the little ones feeling the 
cry of “Abba Father!” Then would they 
not be dwindling and lifeless, but each build- 
ing against the other we should grow up a 
“ peculiar people,” and become a bright shin-_ 
ing light in the world. 

{ live at Horse Heads where there was 
ouce quite a nice little meeting, and a Pre- 
parative one part of the time, a branch of 
Scipio Monthly Meeting, New York. Now 
there are but two families left. The mem-, 
bers have mostly moved away, and some 
have died. For several years there has been no 
meeting but a family one kept at our house on 
First-day. In our isolated condition the Intelli- 
gencer does us great good, and I prize it very 
highly and think all the little scattered ones do 
80 in a particular manner. I feel, dear friends, , 
that you are doing an excellent work, one 
from which i hope you will not feel like with- 
drawing your shoulders, though the work is 
arduous. We have been subscribing nearly 
or quite eighteen years, and enjoy it as much 
or more than ever. 

With heart-felt affection and gratitude do 
I subscribe, your well-wishing friend in the 
Truth, H. M. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I was very sorry to hear of G. L.’s death ; 
it recalls a train of thoughts which passed 
through my mind last First day morning, as 
meeting was gathering. (Perbaps thou may 
remember, I told thee [ have great trouble 
sometimes in controlling my thoughts.) As 
I sat looking at the dear and now familiar 
faces in the galleries, 1 wondered how long 
they had been as they now are, and when the 
first change would take place, little thinking 
whose seat would be first vacated. From 
this my mind traveled to the little country 
meeting-house where, as a child, I attended. 
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meeting regularly with an aged relative. I 
wondered if any of the then elders still 
held the same places. My early recollections 
of First-day are not pleasant. First-day 
schools weré unknown and I was far too 
active to evjoy an hour of perfect quiet ; 
there was seldom any preaching, and I can 
remember now how hard it was to keep 
awake on those summer mornings as the 
wind softly rustled the leaves and the dron- 
ing of the flies seemed toned down to a sooth- 
ing buz. This restless spirit has not all been 
“put away "with the years of my childhood. 
There are now some mornings as [ walk home 
from meeting, that I feel as though it were 
perhaps better to stay away than to go 
through the form of worship and self-com- 
munion, when the thoughts refuse to do my 
bidding. I earnestly hope the time may 
come when I can do myself justice. I have 
the example and encouragement of a good 
husband, and surely I should not find it hard 
to do all thai is required of me. 





My faith is that we receive according to 
our desert. I have no doubt but thou art 
more faithful than I am, yet if I act accord- 
ing to my measure or degree of usefulness, 
however small it be, I will receive my full 
reward. Dost thou not think the idea as ex- 
pressed to day, of the necessity of handing to 
others our overflowing cup, an incorrect 
one? If in the immeasureable goodness of 
God we receive our cup full to overflowing, 
is it not sometimes ours? “Thou preparest 
a table before me, in the presence of mine 
enemies. Thou anointest my head with oil, 
my cup runneth over.” Surely it is not en- 
cumbent on us to stint the measure God 
gives, nor yet to give away His gifts. Jesus 
commanded His disciples, “freely ye have 
received, freely give.” But this meant with- 
out a consideration. Without price or pay- 
ment ye received the grace of God, the gos- 
pel of Christ, see that ye take no pay for 
the same, but dispense it free, without charge 
for it is the gift of God. Three weeks since 
I thought the call to me was “steward, give 
up thy stewardship,” and the answer was, 
“ how soon, ob! Lord, when shall this be?” 
I received no answer but that which Jesus 
gave, “Of the time and the season knoweth 
no man—no, not even the angels in heaven.” 
Is there not something unspeakably grand 
in this emphatic declaration? How admira- 
bly suited to our nature and our place! 
What time it affords for repentance and re- 
conciliation with God, for now to every one 
is the day of repentance ; now is the season 
for reconciliation ; and then for the mind 

pared to cast away the shackles of a cum- 

me body, how much better it is that such 
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should not know the day, nor the time, nor 
the season ; it would utterly unfit such a soul 
for its remaining work. How often we find, 
at least I have found, that during sickness 
the earth was my bed of rest, a stone my 
pillow, while the eye of faith opened to see 
the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the ladder of Eternal Love, reaching 
from earth to heaven. I do not boast but 
most fear that when the vision passes away 
earth will again reclaim its own. 
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"PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 24, 1872. 


THe CLosE OF THE PRESENT VOLUME.— 
The present number completes the 28th vol- 
ume of Friends’ Intelligencer. This periodi- 
cal was commenced in the belief that a paper 
devoted to the interests of our sociaty, and 
treating of circumstances as they occur among 
us, was greatly needed, and this feeling has 
continued to influence its publication. After 
struggling several years for an uncertain ex- 
istence, the Friends’ Intelligencer is now regu- 
larly established, with a gradually increasing 
subscription list. 

We feel that our ideal in regard to what 
such a paper should be, is not yet fully real- 
ized, and we continue earnestly to long for 
a greater support from the rightly qualified 
and gifted minds among us. 
such co-operation, we are often compelled to 
glean from other sources. We wouid not dis- 
card from our columus the truths presented 
by those who occupy a different religious 
atand point from oureelves, for we acknowl- 
edge that through some of these we have 
been instructed, anc our paper greatly en- 
riched ; but we would arouse our qualified 
members to the importance of bringing their 
gifts into this channel of society usefulness, 
that all may be benefitted. 


THe Biinp.—We have received the 39th 
Annual Report of the “ Pennsylvania Insti 
tution for the Blind.” At the close of the 
year, there were 183 blind persons in the iu- 
stitution, 28 of whom supported themselves, 
wholly, or in part, as instructors, or in the 
“Industrial Department.” 

“The branches of instruction have been 
generally the same as reported for several 
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years past, embracing thuse which are moat 
practical, and yet including literary culture 
of a high>r order, to meet the just aspirations 
of those who are mentally prepared for it, 
and especially to qualify them for the respon- 
sible duties of teachers, to which many are 
called.” 

“Over 50 of the former pupils have been 
or are now engaged as Instructors in Litera. 
ture and Music. One of them, Mary Dwyer, 
has been employed by the sew ‘ Halifax Asy- 
lum for the Blind,’ Nova Scotia, being 
qualified to teach the school branches, the ele- 
ments of music, and handicraft usual for fe- 
male pupils.” 

A number of the girls have learned cane- 
seating, and to operate on sewing machines— 
much of the work performed on the latter, 
would be creditable for even seeing pupils. 

Many applicants are waiting for admission, 
the present building being insufficient to ac- 
commodate all who are desirous of instruc- 
tion. We are informed that the Managers 
have decided to improve and enlarge their 
house the present year. Since its erection, the 
blind population has nearly doubled, and it 
numbers in Pennsylvania alone, 1767. The 
amount of the manufactures by “ Male Pupils 
and Workmen,” during the year was $12,928, 
62. By “Females and House Inmates,” 
$912.89. Total, $13,841,51. 

In Press, “Primary Lessons for First- 
day Schools, Part 2d.”. Many of the Lesson 
are on Insect life. They have been prepared 
for the use of First-day schools, under the 
belief that an interest in Natural History, if 
early formed, is fruitful of good, promoting a 
devotional spirit through the observance of 
the wonderful works of the All-Creative Hand. 
When issued, they will be for sale at this 
office. 

MARRIED. 


POUND—LAFETRA.—On the 19th of 9th mo. 
1871, by Friends ceremony, G. R. Pound, of Plain- 
field, N. J., to Josephine Lafetra, of Monmouth Co., 
N. J. 


EYRE—WORSTALL.—Oo the 14th of 2d mo., 
1872, with the approbation of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of the brides’s father, 
William, son of Isaac and Elizabeth K. Eyre, of 
Middletown, to Lettie A., daughter of Eiward H. and 
Marie E. Worstall, of Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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DIED, 


HARRIS.—At his residence in Baltimore, on the 
9th of 2d mo. 1872, of congestion of the lungs, Dr. 
Geerge Harris, in the 75th year of his age. 

The physical suffering which he so: patiently en- 
dured through the last few months of his earthly 
life, served only to bring him nearer to his Divine 
guide, until he was able to declare, ‘‘The way is 
clear before me, and for myself, I am williog to 

0.’? 

JONES,—On the morning of the 9th of 2d mo. 
1872, Letitia Jones, relict of the late Jacob Jones, 
in the 74th year of her age; a member of the 
Monthly Meetiug of Friends of Phila., (Race St.) 

CHANDLEE.—At Sandy Spriog, Md., on the 10th 
of 21 mo., 1872, C vtharine, wife of Mahlon Chan- 
dlee, in the 78th y-ar of her age. 

MULLIN.—In Springboro’, Ohio, on the 25th of 
11th mo., 1871, in the 24th year of his age, Levi, 
son of Aaron Mullin; a member of Springboro’ 
meeting. 

Errata.—In the obituary notice of Elizabath New- 
port, in No. 51, for ‘‘ she felt there was nothing left 
undone,”’ read *‘we felt there was nothing left undone.’” 

In last number under head of married read Lucy, 
daughter of Nathan Tyson, instead of ‘ Mary.’’ 

ns Saahnalgiehelcabisbesd 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Mammaroncek, N. Y., 11 A. M. 


2d mo. 25th. 
= West Nottingham, Md. , 3 P. M. 


3 ‘* 3d. Reading, Pa., 
" Abington, Pa. “9 e 
7 Chester, Pa., os 
“ Weatfield, N. J., ° 


a Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 10} A. M. 
s Alexandria, Va., il A. M. 
17th. Haverford, ’Pa., 3P. M. 
Gwynedd, Pa., 10 A. M. 
Whitemarsh, Pa., 3 P. 
Manhasset, N. Y., "1 A. 
Baffalo, N. Y., 2} P. M. 
Circular Meeting at Port Washingt tou 
been discontinued. 
kincaid 
MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 
Meeting on Second-day +venivg, Second month 
26th, at 74 o’clock, in central building, Race Street 
meeting-house. Essay by James H. Atkinson ; 


f 


M. 
M. 
, N. Y., has. 


reading by Wm. W. Biddle—all are invited. 
Aregp Moors, Secretary. 





" “WE have but one life here and that is 
very precious to us. Nor to us alore; a 
human life is in itself a precious thing, and 
no soul in which the sense of humanity dwells 
can see a life thrown away without a deep 
uprising sorrow.” 

bask tlie an 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NEMAHA AGENCY. 


At a council held at the Nemaha Agency, 
First mo. 13th, 1872, on the subject of sec- 
tionizing the Reservation of the Towas, 80 
that a separate portion may be allotted to 
each family, a few notes were taken of the 
Indian speeches, as follows : 

Hatch-e-see. Long ago when the Quakers 
first came over the great water, they held 
councils with the Indians, and were kind to 
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meeting regularly with an aged relative. I 
wondered if any of the then elders stili 
held the same places. My early recollections 
of First-day are not pleasant. Frirst-day 
schools weré unknown and I was far too 
active to enjoy an hour of perfect quiet; 
there was sohdins any preaching, and I can 
remember now how hard it was to keep 
awake on those summer mornings as the 
wind softly rustled the leaves and the dron- 
ing of the flies seemed toned down to a sooth- 
ing buz. This restless spirit has not all been 
“‘ put away with the years of my childhood. 
There are now some mornings as I walk home 
from meeting, that I feel as though it were 
perhaps better to stay away than to go 
through the form of worship and self-com- 
munion, when the thoughts refuse to do my 
bidding. I earnestly hope the time may 
come when I can do myself justice. I have 
the example and encouragement of a good 
husband, and surely I should not find it hard 
to do all that is required of me. 





My faith is that we receive according to 
our desert. I have no doubt but thou art 
more faithful than I am, yet if I act accord- 
ing to my measure or degree of usefulness, 
however swall it be, I will receive my full 
reward. Dost thou not think the idea as ex- 
pressed to day, of the necessity of handing to 
others our overflowing cup, an incorrect 
one? If in the immeasureable goodness of 
God we receive our cup full to overflowing, 
is it not sometimes ours? “Thou preparest 
a table before me, in the presence of mine 
enemies. Thou anointest my head with oil, 
my cup runneth over.” Surely it is not en- 
cumbent on us to stint the measure God 
gives, nor yet to give away His gifts. Jesus 
commanded His disciples, “freely ye have 
received, freely give.” But this meant with- 
out a consideration. Without price or pay- 
ment ye received the grace of God, the gos- 
pel of Christ, see that ye take no pay for 
the same, but dispense it free, without charge 
for it is the gift of God. Three weeks since 
I thought the call to me was “steward, give 
up thy stewardship,” and the answer was, 
“ how soon, ob! Lord, when shall this be?” 
I received no answer but that which Jesus 
gave, “Of the time and the season knoweth 
no man—no, not even the angels in heaven.” 
Is there not something unspeakably grand 
in this emphatic declaration? How admira- 
bly suited to our nature and our place! 
What time it affords for repentance and re- 
conciliation with God, for now to every one 
is the day of repentance ; now is the season 
for reconciliation ; and then for the mind 
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should not know the day, nor the time, nor 
the season ; it would utterly unfit such a soul 
for its remaining work. How often we find, 
at least I have found, that during sickness 
the earth was my bed of rest, a stone my 
pillow, while the eye of faith opened to see 
the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the ladder of Eternal Love, reaching 
from earth to heaven. I do not boast but 
most fear that when the vision passes away 
earth will again reclaim its own. 
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The present number completes the 28th vol- 
ume of Friends’ Intelligencer. This periodi- 
cal was commenced in the belief that a paper 


| devoted to the interests of our sociaty, and 


treating of circumstances as they occur among 
us, was greatly needed, and this feeling has 
continued to influence its publication. After 
struggling several yeurs for an uncertain ex- 
istence, the Friends’ Intelligencer is now regu- 
larly established, with a gradually increasing 
subscription list. 

We feel that our ideal in regard to what 
such a paper should be, is not yet fully real- 
ized, and we continue earnestly to long for 
a greater support from the rightly qualitied 
and gifted minds among us. 
such co-operation, we are often compelled to 
glean from other sources. We would not dis- 
card from our columns the truths presented 
by those who occupy a different religious 
atand point from ourselves, for we acknowl- 
edge that through some of these we have 
been instructed, anc our paper greatly en- 
riched ; but we would arouse our qualified 
members to the importance of bringing their 
gifts into this channel of society usefulness, 
that all may be benefitted. 


THe Buryp.—We have received the 39th 
Annual Report of the “ Pennsylvania Insti 
tution for the Blind.” At the close of the 
year, there were 183 blind persons in the in- 
stitution, 28 of whom supported themselves, 
wholly, or in part, as instructors, or in the 
“ Industrial Department.” 

“The branches of instruction have been 
generally the same as reported for several 
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years past, embracing thuse which are moat 
practical, and yet including literary culture 
of a high+r order, to meet the just aspirations 
of those who are mentally prepared for it, 
and especially to qualify them for the respon- 
sible duties of teachers, to which many are 
called.” 

“Over 50 of the former pupils have been 
or are now engaged as Instructors in Litera. 
ture and Music. One of them, Mary Dwyer, 
has been employed by the cew ‘ Halifax Asy- 
lum for the Blind,” Nova Scotia, being 
qualified to teach the school branches, the ele- 
ments of music, and handicraft usual for fe- 
male pupils.” 

A number of the girls have learned cane- 
seating, and to operate on sewing machines— 
much of the work performed on the latter, 
would be creditable for even seeing pupils. 

Many applicants are waiting for admission, 
the present building being insufficient to ac- 
commodate all who are desirous of instruc- 
tion. We are informed that the Managers 
have decided to improve and enlarge their 
house the present year. Since its erection, the 
blind population has nearly doubled, and it 
numbers in Pennsylvania alone, 1767. The 
amount of the manufactures by “ Male Pupils 
and Workmen,” during the year was $12,928, 
62. By “Females and House Inmates,” 
$912,389. Total, $13,841,51. 
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In Press, “Primary Lessons for First- 
day Schools, Part 2d.”. Many of the Lessons 
are on Insect life. They have been prepared 
for the use of First-day schools, under the 
belief that an interest in Natural History, if 
early formed, is fruitful of good, promoting a 
devotional spirit through the observance of 
the wonderful works of the All-Creative Hand. 

When issued, they will be for sale at this 
office. ' 

MARRIED. 


POUND—LAFETRA.—On the 19th of 9th mo. 
1871, by Friends ceremony, G. R. Pound, of Plain- 
field, N. J., to Josephine Lafetra, of Monmouth Co., 
N. J. 


EYRE—WORSTALL.—Oo the 14th of 2d mo., 
1872, with the approbation of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of the brides’s father, 
William, son of Isaac and Elizabeth K. Eyre, of 
Middletown, to Lettie A., daughter of Eiward H. and 
Marie E. Worstall, of Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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DIED. 


HARRIS.—At his residence in Baltimore, on the 
9th of 2d mo. 1872, of congestion of the lungs, Dr. 
Geerge Harris, in the 75th year of his age. 

The physical suffering which he so: patiently en- 
dured through the last few months of his earthly 
life, served only to bring him nearer to his Divine 
guide, until he was able to declare, ‘‘The way ia 
clear before me, and for myself, I am williog to 
go.’? 

JONES,—On the morning of the 9th of 2d mo. 
1872, Laetitia Jones, relict of the late Jacob Jones, 
in the 74th year of her age; a member of the 
Monthly Meetiug of Friends of Phila., (Race St.) 

CHANDLEE.—At Sandy Spring, Md., on the 10th 
of 21 mo., 1872, C itharine, wife of Mahlon Chan- 
dlee, in the 78th y-ar of her age. 

MULLIN.—lIn Springboro’, Ohio, on the 25th of 
llth mo., 1871, in the 24th year of his age, Levi, 
son of Aaron Mullin; a member of Springboro’ 
meeting. 

Errata.—In the obituary notice of Elizabath New- 
port, in No. 51, for ‘‘ she felt there was nothing left 
undone,”’ read ‘‘we fele there was nothing left undone.’” 

In last number under head of married read Lucy, 
daughter of Nathan Tyson, instead of ‘‘ Mary.” 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Mammaroucck, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
West Nottingham, Md., 3 P. M. 
3 ‘6 63d. «Reading, Pa., . 

. Abington, Pa., e 

‘ Chester, Pa., os 

“ Westfield, N. J., > 

S Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 10} A. M. 

" Alexandria, Va., 11 A. M. 

17th. Haverford, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Gwynedd, Pa., 10 A. M. 
Whitemarsh, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Manhasset, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
Baffalo, N. Y., 24 P. M. 
Circular Meeting at Port Washiugtonu, N. Y., has. 

been discontinued. 


2d mo. 25th. 
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MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 

Meeting on Second-day +venivg, Second month 
26th, at 7} o’clock, in central building, Race Street 
meeting-house. Essay by James H. Atkinson ;. 
reading by Wm. W. Biddle—all are invited. 

ALrRED Moork, Secretary. 





“We have but one life here and that is 
very precious to us. Nor to us alore; a 
human life is in itself a precious thing, and 
no soul in which the sense of humanity dwells 
can see a life thrown away without a deep 
uprising sorrow.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NEMAHA AGENCY, 


At a council held at the Nemaha Agency, 
First mo. 13th, 1872, on the subject of sec- 
tionizing the Reservation of the Iowas, so 
that a separate portion may be allotted to 
each family, a few notes were taken of the 
Indian speeches, as follows : 

Hatch-e-see. Long ago when the Quakers 
first came over the great water, they held 
councils with the Indians, and were kind to 
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snttlon regularly with an aged relative. I 
wondered if any of the then elders still 
held the same places. My early recollections 
of First-day are not pleasant. Frirst-day 
schools weré unknown and I was far too 
active to evjoy an hour of perfect quiet; 
there was seldom any preaching, and I can 
remember now how hard it was to keep 
awake on those summer mornings as the 
wind softly rustled the leaves and the dron- 
ing of the flies seemed toned down to a sooth- 
ing buz. This restless spirit has not all been 
“put away with the years of my childhood. 
There are now some mornings as I walk home 
from meeting, that I feel as though it were 
perhaps better to stay away than to go 
through the form of worship and self-com- 
munion, when the thoughts refuse to do my 
bidding. I earnestly hope the time may 
come when I can do Mews - Gre Tog I have 
the example and encouragement of a good 
husband, and surely I should not find it hard 
to do all that is required of me. 





My faith is that we receive according to 
our desert. I have no doubt but thou art 
more faithful than I am, yet if I act accord- 
ing to my measure or degree of usefulness, 
however small it be, I will receive my full 
reward. Dost thou not think the idea as ex- 
pressed to day, of the necessity of handing to 
others our overflowing cup, an incorrect 
one? If in the immeasureable goodness of 
God we receive our cup full to overflowing, 
is it not sometimes ours? “Thou preparest 
a table before me, in the presence of mine 
enemies. Thou anointest my head with oil, 
my cup runneth over.” Surely it is not en- 
cumbent on us to stint the measure God 
gives, nor yet to give away His gifts. Jesus 
commanded His disciples, “freely ye have 
received, freely give.” But this meant with- 
out a consideration. Without price or pay- 
ment ye received the grace of God, the gos- 
pel of Christ, see that ye take no pay for 
the same, but ‘dispense it free, without charge 
for it is the gift of God. Three weeks since 
I thought the cal] to me was “steward, give 
up thy stewardship,” and the answer was, 
“how soon, ob! Lord, when shall this be?” 
I received no answer but that which Jesus 
gave, “Of the time and the season knoweth 
no man—no, not even the angels in heaven.” 
Is there not something unspeakably grand 
in this emphatic declaration? How admira- 
bly suited to our nature and our place! 
What time it affords for repentance and re- 
conciliation with God, for now to every one 
is the day of repentance ; now is the season 
for reconciliation ; and then for the mind 
jo wey to cast away the shackles of a cum- 

me body, how much better it is that such 











obi — thin 
should not Asians the day, nor the time, nor 
the season ; it would utterly unfit such a soul 
for its remaining work. How often we find, 
at least I have found, that during sickness 
the earth was my bed of rest, a stone my 
pillow, while the eye of faith opened to see 
the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the ladder of Eternal Love, reaching 
from earth to heaven. I do not boast but 
most fear that when the vision passes away 
earth will again reclaim its own. 
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Tax ( CLOSE OF THE Pemene Veunens — 
The present number completes the 28th vol- 
ume of Friends’ Intelligencer. This periodi- 
cal was commenced in the belief that a paper 
devoted to the interests of our sociaty, and 
treating of circumstances as they occur among 
us, was greatly needed, and this feeling has 
continued to influence its publication. After 
struggling several yeurs for an uncertain ex- 
istence, the Friends’ Intelligencer is now regu- 
larly established, with a gradually increasing 


subscription list. A 


We feel that our ideal in regard to what 
such a paper should be, is not yet fully real- 
ized, and we continue earnestly to long for 
a greater support from the rightly qualitied 
and gifted minds among us. For want of 
such co-operation, we are often cowpelled to 
glean from other sources. We would not dis- 
card from our columus the truths presented 
by those who occupy a different religious 
atand point from oureelves, for we acknowl- 
edge that through some of these we have 
been instructed, anc our paper greatly en- 
riched ; but we would arouse our qualified 
members to the importance of bringing their 
gifts into this channel of society usefulness, 
that all may be benefitted. 


THe Buiixnp.—We have received the 39th 
Annual Report of the “ Pennsylvania Insti 
tution for the Blind.” At the close of the 
year, there were 183 blind persons in the in- 
stitution, 28 of whom supported themselves, 
wholly, or in part, as instructors, or in the 
“Industrial Department.” 

“The branches of instruction have been 
generally the same as reported for several 
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years past, embracing tives which are most 
practical, and yet including literary culture 
of a high>r order, to meet the just aspirations 
of those who are mentally prepared for it, 
und especially to qualify them for the respon- 
sible duties of teachers, to which many are 
called.” 

“Over 50 of the former pupils have been 
or are now engaged as Instructors in Litera. 
ture and Music. One of them, Mary Dwyer, 
has been employed by the new ‘ Halifax Asy- 
lum for the Blind, Nova Scotia, being 
qualified to teach the school branches, the ele- 
ments of music, and handicraft usual for fe- 
male pupils.” 

A number of the girls have learned cane- 
seating, and to operate on sewing machines— 
much of the work performed on the latter, 
would be creditable for even seeing pupils. 

Many applicants are waiting for admission, 
the present building being insufficient to ac- 
commodate all who are desirous of instruec- 
tion. We are informed that the Managers 
have decided to improve and enlarge their 
house the present year. Since its erection, the 
blind population has nearly doubled, and it 
numbers in Pennsylvania alone, 1767. The 
amount of the manufactures by “ Male Pupils 
and Workmen,” during the year was $12,928, 
62. By “Females and House Inmates,” 
$912,389. Total, $13,841,51. 

In Press, “Primary Lessons for First- 
day Schools, Part 2d.”. Many of the Lessons 
ure on Iosect life. They have been prepared 
for the use of First-day schools, under the 


belief that an interest in Natural History, if 


early formed, is fruitful of good, promoting a 
devotional spirit through the observance of 
the wonderful works of the All-Creative Hand. 
When issued, they will be for sale at this 
oftice. 
MARRIED. 


POUND—LAFETRA.—On the 19th of 9th mo. 
1871, by Friends ceremony, G. R. Pound, of Plain- 
field, N. J., to Josephine Lafetra, of Monmouth Co., 
N. J. 


BYRE—WORSTALL.—Oo the 14th of 2d mo., 
1872, with the approbation of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of the brides’s father, 
William, son of Isaac and Elizabeth K. Eyre, of 
Middletown, to Lettie A., daughter of Eiward H. and 
Marie E. Worstall, of Newtown, Backs Co., Pa. 


DIED, 


HARRIS.—At his residence in Baltimore, on the 
9th of 2d mo. 1872, of congestion of the lungs, Dr. 
Geerge Harris, in the 75th year of his age. 

The physical suffering which he so: patiently en- 
dured through the last few months of his earthly 
life, served only to bring him nearer to his Divine 
guide, until he was able to declare, ‘‘The way is 
clear before me, and for myself, I am willing to 

10.°? 

JONES,—On the morning of the 9th of 2d mo. 
1872, Letitia Jones, relict of the late Jacob Jones, 
in the 74th year of her age; a member of the 
Monthly Meetiug of Friends of Phila., (Race St.) 

CHANDLEE.—At Sandy Spring, Md., on the 10th 
of 21 mo., 1872, C itharine, wife of Mahlon Chan- 
dlee, in the 78th y-ar of her age. 

MULLIN.—In Springboro’, Ohio, on the 25th of 
11th mo., 1871, in the 24th year of his age, Levi, 
son of Aaron Mullin; a member of Springboro’ 
meeting. 

Errata.—In the obituary notice of Elizabath New- 
port, in No. 51, for ‘‘ she felt there was nothing left 
undone,” read *‘we felt there was nothing left undone.’” 

In last number under head of married read Lucy, 
daughter of Nathan Tyson, instead of ‘‘ Mary.”’ 
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- Chester, Pa., es 
“ Westfield, N. J., “ 
“ Mt. Vernon, N. ¥., 103 A. M. 
- Alexandria, Va., it A. M. 
17th. Haverford, ’Pa., 3 


Whitemarsh, Pa., 


P. M. 
Gwynedd, Pa., 10 A. M. 
3 P. M. 
Manhasset, N. Y., 1L A. M. 
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Baffalo, N. Y., 2§ P. M. 
Circular Meeting at Port Washington, 


been discontinued. 
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MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 

Meeting on Second-day +venivg, Second month 
26th, at 74 o’clock, in central building, Race Street 
meeting-house. Essay by James H. Atkinson ; 


reading by Wm. W. Biddle—all are invited. 
AtvegD Moorr, Secretary. 









a “WE have but one life hese and that is 
very precious to us. Nor to us alore; a 
human life is in itself a precious thing, and 
no soul in which the sense of humanity dwells 
can see a life thrown away without a deep 
uprising sorrow.” 

ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NEMAHA AGENCY. 


At a council held at the Nemaha Agency, 
First mo. 13th, 1872, on the subject of sec- 
tionizing the Reservation of the Iowas, so 
that a separate portion may be allotted to 
each family, a few notes were taken of the 
Indian speeches, as follows : 

Hatch-e-see. Long ago when the Quakers 
first came over the great water, they held 
councils with the Indians, and were kind to 


a 
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eat, the western Indians may be hungry, but 


them ; but other people got to buying our 
we are looking ahead for our children. 


land and pushing us back,—and pushing us 
back—until we have only one home left. 
The Great Spirit has sent the Quakers again | foot first came here, there were two or three 
to hold councils with us, and to take care of | who came about the same time. They gave 
us, and we can see what they are doing for| us good advice and we have taken it, and for 
us. The Great Spirit made us all, and looks 

upon us all alike, and the white man and the| We are glad to have such good houses, and 
Indian have the same heart. When I go} good stoves in them all. The boys are get- 
among the white settlements and see the| ting out logs, and then our father will help 
people working and raising large crops, 1| them get their houses up. But we are still 
say little about it, but I feel within my | poor, and hope friends will still heip us. We 
heart, that if I had the same things to work | have had treaties before, but at last the 
with I could do it too. We want our land | Quakers came to us, and are helping us all 
sectionized, and we want our father (agent) | they can, and the nation is grateful to them 
to help us. Our young men do, too, but we} for it. 

need more things to work with znd with| Others also expressed a desire that their 
which to open farms. heartfelt thanks should be conveyed to the 

At a council held First mo. 16th, after the | Friends, for the benefits received. 
petition was signed, and in reply to some pee ‘ 
questions in reference to the matter and SHALLOW waters are easily muddied. At- 
whether or not the Indians really intended to | t¢r & night of storm, the waters of the bay 
goto work and make themselves comforta- along the beach, stirred by the winds, are 
ble homes. foul and black with the mire and dirt. But 

Nag-ga-rash (British) rose and said: look beyond, out into the deep water how 
blue and clear it is! The white caps on the 
surface show the violence of the wind, but 
the water is too deep for the storms that 
sweep its surface to stir up the earth at the 
bottom. 

So in Christian experience. A shallow 
experience is easily disturbed; the merest 
trifles becloud and darken the soul whose 
piety is superficial; while the most furious 
storm of life fails to darken or perturb the 
soul which has attained a deep experience of 
the things of God. The agitation may pro- 
duce a sparkle on the surface, but in the calm 
depths of such a spirit reigns eternal tran- 
quility, the peace of God that passeth all 
understanding.— Newport Journal. 


When our trader goes East we want bim 
to tell our friends there still to encourage us 
by sending things for us, for we are yet poor; 
but our women and children, and all of us, 
are much better clothed than we used to be, 
and are getting in good fix. We want to take 
the advice of our agent: he knows best what 
is good for us; and we will take to white 
ways as long as we live. Not long ago, when 
we went to town, the people would run out 
and say, “ Here come the Indians,” but now 
they don’t do that way. When [ was a 
young man I did not expect to be a head man. 
but I tried to be good, and do right, and to 
treat all well, and now I am the head man 
of this nation. 


Second chief, To-hee, said he had a word 
to say: 








HOME LIFE, 


} ri | Ina true home the whole house ought to 
_ Tell our friends we are willing to become | belong to the family, and be occupied by 
civilized. I am very glad our friends in the} them. There ought to be spare chambers 
East send us clothing, and hope they will} for the guests, and rooms for hospitality, but 
send us more. I wear citizen’s dress, but| there should be po shut chambers or shut 
still have to wear moccasins. I would be| parlors sequestered from all domestic use. 
very glad to have a pair of boots. We shall | There: should be no mysteries in the home, 
be glad to see you come back and hope you | no place of oracle there. 
will have good news for us. house, from cellar to garret, should be open 
_ Third chief, Mah-hee (knife.) Our friend | and known—not only lighted and ventilated, 
is going home, but wants to see us sign this| but visited, too, by every member of the 
petition first. We will be glad to have him | household. In a real home the family al- 


tell our friends in the East that before we | ways use the best part of their house, and ~ 


signed this petition we were afraid our land | live in the whole of it. They go in at the 
would be sold from us. There are some who | front door as well as atthe back door ; they 
talk that way, (meaning to sell and leave,)| go up the wide staircase, as well as by the 
but the [owas have a good reservation, and | narrow staircase ; and they use the soft cush- 
we want to make it our permanent home.| ions, the demask and the velvet, as well as 
We are all well dressed, and have plenty to' the cane-seat and the straw-matting. 


Fourth chief, Ki-he ga. When Major Light- | 


this reason have had this petition drawn up. : 


Every part of the’ 


In a’ 
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genuine house ; no part or appendage of the 
house ought to be too good for those who 
are members of the family. Even the ser- 
vants, if they live in the kitchen, ought to 
know what is in the rooms above them, and 
not feel that they are outlaws anywhere with- 
in the walls. In the Puritan days there was 
none of that separation of the place of master 
and servant in the house which is now so rig- 
orously képt. The family felt all the more 
at home that Sambo and Dinah, with their 
white teeth and their shining skins and their 
ringing laugh, were in the room when the 
jest went round. It is well in the home that 
each member should have bis own retreat, 
his own chamber—the daughters and the sons 
and the servants—but not well that there 
should be no feeling of common right in the 
house. 

And a good home is not within the walls 
of the house. The first home of the first 
family was not in a house at all, but in a 
garden. To realize the home now, there 
ought tobe a garden attached to it, some 
space open to the sky in which green things 
and bright things may grow, and the family 
may enjoy God’s sunlight together. Time 
may bring the home feeling even in the centre 
of a brick block, with the sidewalk in front, 
and a paved area of ten feet square in the 
rear; yet this kind of a home will resemble 
the real home only as a crypt resembles a 
church. Some kind of a garden every true 
home ought to have—a clear space in front, 
or in rear,or around. This ought to be the 
dividing bound of the family estate, and not 
merely a hateful and harsh wall. When you 
see a garden around a house, in country or 
in city, you instinctively imagine a family 
there—that is not a hermitage or a tenement- 
house, but that they own their premises and 
use the property together. A garden, with 
climbing plants, is the sign that the family 
are there to stay, and do not expect with 
quarter-day to take up their march, and seek 
a new habitation. 

Every well-ordered home will bave a libra- 
ry. Until this in some form comes into the 
house, it has not the right to be called more 
than a lodging house, or an eating house, 


‘however sumptuously it may be furnished. 


How many books are necessary to make a 
library we shall not venture to say, or whether 
the old Puritan measure of the Bible, the dic- 
tionary and spelling-book is to be taken as 
the unit, or rather trinity in unity ; books 
enough to meet the ordinary need of inter- 
course and conversation and reference, “the 
standard works,” enough to give the impres- 
sion of culture and intelligence. Home must 
have these, even if it has to spare some physi- 
cal comforts to get them. Books in the 


house are a binding influence between mem- 
bers of the family, the means of dispersing 
the clouds, making rainy days useful, and en- 
livening hours of solitude. And iu a true 
home the library will not be “stowed away” 
in a closet or dark room, but will be in the 
centre of the house, in the meeting-place of 
the family, where the young and old together 
catch inspiratiun in its gathered hoard. In the 
true home, the library will be the favorite 
“ sitting room.” . - ’ " 

And home is more fully realized when all 
the family are together. There is a painful 
absurdity in talking of the pleasure of home 
when the children of the house are scattered, 
or the parents are perpetually absent. A 
father who spends all his time in his shop, or 
in his club, except the hours of the night in 
which he sleeps, or the minutes which he gives 
for meals, knows nothing of the satisfaction 
of home. This is one of the solecisms of 
American life, that men of wealth lavish so 
much upon their houses, but are in these 
houses go little. The children, too, are sent 
away to boarding schools or to Europe, and 
three-quarters of the great house remains un- 
occupied. Of course, in the passage of life 
and thechanges of fortune, it is inevitable that 
the family circle should be broken up. The 
lone widow, whose children have gone away 
from her as they have married and settled in 
life, may speak of her “ home” as the place 
where she has lived so long, though now no 
one is with her there. The forms of the de- 
parted are there in her thought, and she has 
society in her memories. But while the chil- 
dren are yet in tender years and in the lead- 
inz-strings, home implies that they are to- 
gether in the house, and are not scattered in 
foreign gnd uncongenial abodes. Fora good 
part of every weeek-day, for a large part of 
every Sunday, the parents and children 
ought to be in each other’s close society. It 
is more important for a man of bnsiness to be 
in his home than to provide merely for its en- 
largement. The “club” is no place for one 
who has wife and children ; it is an institution 
for the refuge of grim and forlorn celibates, 
and even for them it is of doubtful value. 
Genuine home-life implies a hearty love for 
the society in the house, which will hold this 
as close and as long as the children are will- 
ing to remain. Home is a place for men as 
much as for women, for the sons as much as 
for the daughters. And no one has a true 
home, when there is any place that he loves 
better to be io than his home. 

Other suggestions about home we might of- 
fer, to allow freedom there, to take interest in 
the work that all are doing, and, in the lan- 
guage of one of Mr. Hale’s heroes, to “lend a 
hand.” But these are enough to indicate 
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the character of a home. It is our sad con- 
viction, nevertheless, that these advices are 
not likely to be heeded, as they are so unlike 
the habit of the time and the spirit of the 
age. Our restless people are more and more 
getting away from all love for home, which 
is too quiet ard old-fashioned. The street, 
with its shows and parade; public assemblies; 
the facilities for travel ; the fever of imigra- 
tion and change, are carrying us away from 
the old idea of family union. Our economi- 
cal schemes suggest life in lodgings and in 


great hotels, as the rational substitute for the 


confined family circle. Socialism in all its 
theories denies the simplicity of home. When 
mothers begin to denounce the tyranny of 
the family relation, and proclaim that its 
yoke must be thrown off, then home life will 
pass into a tradition. Wheninf ants are sent 
away to be nursed, home is sent out of the 
house.— Herald of Health. 

THE SNOW BLOCKADE OF THE U. P. R. R.— 

AN OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 
Omana, Feb. 14th. 

The following statement of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad snow blockade is furnished by 
that company: 

The first blockade on the Union Pacific 
Railroad during the present season occurred 
October 12, near Rawlins. Since that time, 
with brief intervals, there bas been a suc- 
cession of snow and wind storms of great vio- 
lence. The greatest depth of falling snow on 
the line of the road across the mountain is 
fifty-four inches, but the detention of trains 
has been caused by drifting and not by falling 
snow. Three winters ago, a blockade occured 
which lasted twenty one days. This was be- 
fore any snow fences or snow sheds had been 
built. During the following year, snow sheds 
and spew fences were erected at localities 
where the road had been obstructed, and at 
other points where those persons best ac- 
quainted with the country and its meteorology 
thought it desirable for thorough protection 
of the road. The summit cuts were shedded, 
and at various places from one to four lines 
of snow fences were erected on the northwest 
side of the road, from which direction it was 
the experience of mountain men the snow 
storms invariably come. This protection ap- 
peared ample during the two winters next 
succeeding ; although snow storms were nu- 
merous, there was no blockade and but very 
slight detertion of trains. After the first 
blockade this winter, the three succeeding 
snow storms came from precisely opposite di- 
rections, and against them there fences afford- 
ed no protection whatever. Effort was then 


made to erect fences on the opposite side of 


the road, and every available resource of the 
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company was used to procure materials for 
that purpose in the shortest possible time. 
Large gangs of men were employed night and 
day in the construction of fences at Omaha. 
When made in sufficient quantities, special 
trains loaded with new fences, were sent to 
proper localities for erection, and preference 
was given to those and to coal trains over all 
others. In November the second serious 
blockade occurred, fences having been found 
insufficient to arrest the drifting snow. An 
effort was then made to open the road and 
keep it open by the use of snow-plougbs, of 
which the company had 13 that had proved 
to be efficient during the past two winters, 
with three heavy engines coupled bebind each 
plough, and as the result of this attempt, 20 
engines were disabled within one week by 
being thrown from the track and materially 
injured. The drifted snow proved so dense, 
that it was impossible to torce the plough 
through or into it until after a cut was trench- 
ed at intervals oi 8 or 10 feet down to the 
rails; it then became evident that manual 
labor must be provided to clear the track. 
With all possible dispatch, seven snow trains 
were fitted out with accommodations on each 
for sleeping and feeding 75 laborers and with 
two weeks’ supplies of provisions. This force 
was set at work in addition to ordinary num- 
ber of employes, and it bas been only by aid 
of these snow trains, followed by ploughs, 
that we have been able to serd trains over the 
road. Ranchmen, who have lived in the 
mountains for the last twenty-five years, say 
that nothing like the present winter hss oc- 
curred in that time, considering either depth 
of snow, duration of intense cold, or violence 
and frequency of the storms. For such a 
winter cur road is pet prepared. But after 
an examination of the situation, it is thought 
that the road can, during next season, be pre- 
pared to pass trains promptly during any fu- 
ture winter of even greater severity than the 
present, at expense considerable less than the 
amount the company has lost during the last 
three months from interruption of travel and 
incurred expenditures. One difficulty has 
been, that the road passed through a region 
destitute of supplies and labor; when ob- 
structions occurred, both these were required 
to be transported over long distances, and by 
long-continued working, extra hours, and 
during intense cold, the men, in some cases 
became disheartened and refused to work, and 
in numerous cases they had frozen limbs and 
were disabled. Until the weather shall change 
and these storms cease, it is our expectation 
to run trains over the road, snow trains ahead, 
and also with trains of provisions and coal 
sufficient for thirty days’ supply. By this 
means we expect to get trains through in 
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from ten to fifteen days, depending on fre- 
quency and violence of storms. No trains 
will be sent out without this supply, and al- 
though passengers will necessarily experience 
annoyance of detention, it is intended that 
these supplies of fuel and provisions shall be 
ample for any emergency. There has been 
no suffering for want of provisions, nor will 
there be any by passengers on this road. 

The road is now open from Omaha to Lara- 
mie, 572 miles, and from Washaki to Ogden, 
distance 228 miles. The obstructions are be- 
tween Laramie and Washaki. There are 
now seven west-bound passenger trains de- 
tained aear Separation, which is 29 miles dis- 
tant from the western boundary of the 
blockade, and there are two east-bound pas- 
senger trains at Green River, waiting until 
the west bound trains shall pass the blockade. 
At various points along the road there are 
about eight hundred west bound cars of freight 
and two hundred cars of freight east bound. 


LATER. 

Ostana, Feb. 14th. 

Reports to day place the snow bound trains 
on the Union Pacific Railroad in about the 
same position as yesterday. Seven trains, the 
oldest being twenty-eight days from Omaha, 
are lying at Creston Summit. 
More snow, accompanied by high winds, 
fell here to-day. Teams have been engaged 
to carry provisions to the passengers from 
Fort Steele. Three trains left Laramie to- 
day with snow-ploughs and a large gang of 
men. Two engines and a snow-plough from 
the Denver Pacific Railroad have gone West 
on the Union Pacific road from Cheyenne. 


—— ——- 0 - 


WHAT IS THAT TO THEE? 
BY THOMAS D. JAMES. 


When I am called to die, 
To yield my spirit to His sacred keeping, 
To rest my body in the long, long sleeping, 
I fain would not belie 
My trust in Him who doeth all things well, 
Whose will alone my every wish should quell. 


I would not vainly choose 
What road shall lead me up the holy mountain, 
What path conduct me to the orystal fountain ; 
Nor willing be to lose 
The guidance of the hand that e’er has led 
In ways I know not, but with mercies spread, 


If gentle be the call, 
If faint and feeble be the distant warning, 
Like dimmest day-streaks of the early morning, 
Topping the pine trees tall, 
And brighter growing, till the red east shines 
With fallest glory on the glowing pines. 


How grateful should I feel ! 
That I might still behold my loved ones longer, 
Might tarry till my timid faith grew stronger, 
Might linger to reveal 
-The loves that buoyant life can ne’er unveil, 
Like odours evening only can exhale. 











If sudden be the stroke, 

If all unheralded His solemn coming, 

Like flash, fast followed by the thunder's booming, 
That :cathes the skyward oak, 

While pale witb fear we hold our bated breath, 

In awe of the swift messenger of death. 


How blessed the favored lot! 

A lot to few departiog spirits given— 

Painless to pass from earth aod sio to Heaven ; 
Ob! surely it were not 

Departure we shoul t dread, at once to rise 

On whirlwind pivions to the openiag skies. 


So [ repose my trust ; 
And, whether speedy messenger obeying, 
Or waiting, paticotly, wy Lord’s delaying 
To summon me to rest, 
On His dear love my willing trust would dwell ; 
He kooweth best ; ‘* He dovth all things well.” 


“WHEN I REMEMBER.” 


Sorrows humanize our race; 
Tears are the showers that fertilize this world ; 
Aud memory of things precious keepeth warm 
The heart that once did hold them. 

They are poor 
That have lost nothing ; they are poorer far 
Who, lcsiog, have forgotten ; they most poor 
Of all, who lose and wish they might forget. 


For life is one, and in its warp and woof 

There runs a threal of gold that glitters fair, 
And sometimes in the pattern shows most sweet 
Where there are sombre colora. It is true 

That we have wept. Butoh! this thread of gold, 
We would not have it tarnish ; let us tarn 

Oft and look back upon the wondrous web, 

And when it shinetn sometimes, we shall know 
That memory is possession, 


When I rewember something which I had, 
Bat which is gone and I must do withoat, 
I sometimes wonder how I cau be glad, 
Eveuin cowslip time when hedges spront ; 
It makes me sigh to think on it; but yet 
My days would not be better days shoald I forget, 


When I remember something promised me, 
Bat which I never bad, nor cau have now, 
Becaase the promiser | no more see 
In countries that accord with mortal vow ; 
When [ remember this I mourn—buryet 
My happiest days are not the days—wnen I forget. 
Jean Ing-low. 





WHEN your endeavors are directed to- 
ward doing good to an individual—in other 
words to do him service—if there be any 
option as to the mode or way, consider and 
observe what mode is most to his taste. If 
you serve him as you think and say, ina way 
which is yours, and not his, the value of 
any service may, by an indefinite amount, be 
thus reduced. Ifthe action of serving a man 
not in the way he wishes to be served be car- 
ried toa certain length, it becomes tyranny, 
not beneficence ; an exercise of power for 
the satisfaction of the self-regarding affec- 
tions, not an act of beneficence for the gratifi- 


cation of the sympathetic or social affections. 
Jeremy Bentham. 
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DISCLOSURES OF THE MICROSCOPE. 
BY LEO HARTLEY GRINDON. 
(Concluded from page 815.) 
Transferring our attention to the Mosses, 


in additien to the prefigurement of flowers, we 
have that of the most stately and regal of 
trees. For the latter, the miscroscope is not 
needed. Every wood contains those incom- 
parable miniatures of the oak and chestnut 
which botanists call Hypnum dendroides. 
Where the climate and soil are congenial, 
they give us imperium in imperio, one King- 
dom within another ; the umbrageous patri- 
archs overhead supply nothing further io form 
and profile than is already expressed in their 
delicate arborescence. Very pleasing is it to 
the contemplative thus to find as a carpet for 
the feet, the same delineations that make life 
in the forest a delightful renewal of youth. 
Take their little flowers : no gem of the gar- 
den will excel them. Inthe Hypnum above 
referred to, and in all of its genus, the young- 
eat state of the flowers presents nothing very 
remarkable, any more than do the buds of 
true flowers—always excepting the buds of 
the rose, which stand alone in presenting 
qualities as lovely as those of the fully-ex- 
panded blossom. When, however, a rather 
advanced condition has been reached, we seer, 
at first sight, to have the prototype of a 
daisy ; a circlet of rays spreads from the mar- 
gin of a round cup, which reminds us of the 
milk-white aureola of that pretty field- 
flower. These, however, so far from being 
petals constitute an exquisite hygrometric 
lid of many pieces, protecting the en- 
trance to the seed-capsule, whieh latter part 
the cup really consists of. Sometimes the 
rays are like gold ; sometimes they are rose- 
color, with horizontal yellow bars; in some 
species they are forked, in others bent in- 
wards ; in none, however, except among the 
plants called Phascum, do they tail to appear 
under on® form or another. The study of 
these unconsidered little productions is enough 
more any man’s leisure, and in the pursuit of 
it he becomes a child over again ; that is say, 
he lives over again in the intense and inex- 
pressible surprises and sensations of novelty 
that make up so large a portion of the heav- 
enly era of early life. While it is good that 
in entering upon the study of philosophy we 
seek to Go so with the meekvess and humility 
of a little child, among the mosses, with a 
fair microscope in the hands, we are children 
once more, without knowing it, yea whether 
we will or no. Whatever tends to foster and 
keep alive the emotions and susceptibilities | 
of childhood, is precious beyond all measure ; 
for though manhood gives exaltation to pleas- 
ures, and though pleasures of the highest dig- 
nity only become possihle when youth has 
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passed away, the keenest and must vivid rel- 
ish still belongs to the childlike heart that is 
simple without being juvenile, and joyfully 
expectant without the aid of illusion. 
Further, there is inconcievable richness and 
variety for the student who works with the 
microscope, in the aquatics which, when they 
dwell or are found in the country of the mer- 
maids, we call “ sea-weeds,” but which, when 
inhabiting streams and fountains, are “fresh- 
water alge.” The green and downy mazes 
that float a little below the surface of the 
water in a still pond, consist of an infinite 
number of attenuated threads ; these in turn 
are composed of an infinite number of hollow 
green beads, placed end to end, and “tirmly 
cemented together ; and in the cavity of each 
bead—for every one of them is an indepen- 
dent cell—lies a drop of fluid with a floating 
island formed of substance more exquisite yet. 
The lovely pink sea-weeds that lie stranded 
upon the brown wet sand, uncovered by the 
retiring waves, differ from these only in the 
vastly larger number of their cells and in the 
latter forming broad plates instead of being 
disposed in necklace-like strings. Both 
forms are, if possible, exceeded in beauty by 
a host of minute organisms, which consist of 
only a couple of cells. Such are the various 
species of Micrasterias. More wonderful yet 
is the Volvox, for in this is super-added to ex- 
quisite beauty the power of movement. Yet 
the volvox is a plant as truly as an oak tree 
or a lily. We are accustomed to regard 
movement as one of the grand credentials of 
animal nature. True, in the waving of the 
trees when the wind creeps among their 
branches, and in the wave of light that runs 
over the cornfield, when gently stirred by the 
breeze, making it seem a vegetable sea—true, 
there is movement here, and in the sensitive- 
plant we seem to have absolute response to 
the touch of the finger. But none of this is 
locomotion. The plant is firmly fixed in the 
ground : contrariwise, the animal, as a rule, 
goes where it pleases. Were locomotion the 
sufficient proof animal nature, the wonderful 
little organism to which we refer would be 
pronounced animal. Yet, as just now said, 
this volvox is truly vegetable. Place under 
the microscope a drop of the water that con- 
tains them (procurable from almost any ru- 
ral pond), and we have the spectacle of a 
number of light spheres, netted over their sur- 
face with lacework of green lines. While we 
watch, these keep rolling through the water, 
never coming in collision, never quickening 
or slackening their speed, which has a steady 
and stately grandeur about it, albeit beyond 
the reach of the unassisted eye, that is com- 
parable only to the circling of the planets 
through the empyrean. These two things 
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‘are, in fact, the reflex of one another in the 


impression they produce upon the mind. The 
reader of Cicero will recollect a very elegant 
composition called “The Dream of Scipio.” 
Scipio is represented as dreaming that a celes- 
tial friend lifts him away from the earth, and 
so far aloft that he beholds, sailing below 
him, the earth and the planets. “ What 
sound is that,” he exclaims, “ which ravishes 
my ears?” “ You listen,” replies his guide, 
“to the music of the spheres. While upon earth 


you did not hear it, for the same reason that 


the people who live near the cataracts of the 
Nile are unconscious of the roar of the water. 
Entering their ears incessantly, they are in- 
sensible to it. So with the sound produced 
by the heavenly bodies. We must come to a 
sufficient distance before we can perceive it.” 
That grand experience is repeated for every 
man who chooses to regale himself with it, 
in the sailing of the volvox spheres ; only 
‘ that in the one case it is the infinitely great, 
in the other the infinitely little. But what 
are “great” and “little” in nature? Sim- 
ply utterances in a different octave of the one 
Divine melody that is audible everywhere to 
the year that listens reverently ; for nature 
is “a lute that lieth still ; it is not the in 
strument that is wapting, but the soul to 
play upon it. The beautiful story of Scipio 
is the original of the matchless passage in 
Shakespeare, ‘where Lorenzo exclaims to 
Jessica, as they walk in the garden by moon- 
light :— 

** Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears. Soft stil'nes and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

See, Jessica ! Look how the floor of heaven 

Js thick inlaid with patioes of bright gold ! 

There’s not the smallest orb that thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

Bat whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it!” 


The idea may be transferred, without im- 
propriety, to the movement of the little vol- 
voces. ‘The music figuratively ascribed by 
the poet to the movement of the stars, creeps 
forth also from these tiny spherules of the 
pond. Whatever touches our heart with ad- 
wiration and reverence, lifting us up to the 
wisdom and goodness, and to the contempla- 
tion of the marvellous handiwork of God, so 
that henceforth we look at Him, and upon 
ourselves, ¢nd upon those about us, and upon 
Nature, with more marvel, and more love, — 
whatever does this, is essentially music. 
Thanks be to the Framer, that He has so 
framed human senses that they may re- 
ceive it ! 

Avimal life, in its infinite variety of pre- 
sentation; the beautiful stories that crystals 
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can tell; and a thousand other particulars 
that lie in the’ great heart of Nature, but that 
come forth at the first call of the microscope, 
belong also to the romance of this wonderful 
instrument. Here, however, for the present 
we must pause. It is'well that between the 
acts there should be leisure for the voice of 
a minstrel. 

‘* These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, Thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair ; Thyzelf how wondrous then! 
Unspeakable, who sit'st above these heavens, 

To us invisible or dimly seen 

In these Thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine.’’ 


THE deadliest foe to a man’s longevity is 
an unnatural and unreasonable excitement. 
Every man is born with a certain stock of 
vitality whieh cannot be increased, but which 
may be husbanded or expended rapidly, as 
he deems best. Within certain limits he has 
his choice to live fast or slow, to live abstem- 
iously or intensely, to draw his little amount 
of life over a large space, or condense it into 
a narrow one; but when his stock is exhaust- 
ed he has no more. He who lives abstemi- 
ously, who avoids all stimulants, takes light 
exercise, never overtasks himself, indulges 
no exhausting passions, feeds his mind and 
heart on no exciting material, has no debili- 
tating pleasures, and lets nothing ruffle his 
temper, is sure to extend his life to the long- 
est limit which it is possible to attain; while 
he who lives intensely, who feeds on high- 
seasoned food, whether material or mental, fa- 
tigues his body or brain by hard labor, exposes 
himself to inflammatory diseases, seeks con- 
tinual excitement, gives loose rein to his pas- 
sions, frets at every trouble, and enjoys little 
repose, is burning the candle at both ends, 
and is sure to shorten his days. 


———- 368 


LOOK AFTER YOUR TREES. 


The accounts of the famine in Persia, 
which continue to arrive in greater detail, 
bid fair so treat the world to the spectacle of 
a calamity the like of which has not been 
witnessed in historic times, at least—the sud- 
den extinction of a nation by want of food. 
This has really been the fate of the great 
States which once filled the valley of the 
Euphrates, and it is a fate which has for cen- 
turies been threatening some modern States 
—Spain, for instance. Man has stripped the 
soil of trees ; the absence of trees has brought 
droughts ; droughts have slowly diminished 
the productive powers of the ground, and 
finally destroyed them, the population. in 
the mean time, dwindling in numbers and 
vitality. Spain had forty millions of people 
in the time of the Romans, and flowed with 
milk and honey; it is now an arid region, 
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only half of it under cultivation, with only 
sixteen millions of inhabitants, and if modern 
science had not come to its aid, would proba- 
bly go the way of Babylon. Persia was one 
of the most powerful States of antiquity, and 
even in the fourteenth century was able to 
support the army of Tamerlane, who marched 
without commissariat or baggage, during a 
bloody contest. It is now almost a wilder- 
ness, with a population of ten millions— 
about half of them nomads, which is rapidly 
perishing from famine brought on by three 
years’ drought. The worst of it is that, 
owing to the absence of either common roads 
or railroads, it seems to be impossible for the 
charity of the rest of the world to reach the 
sufferers, so that there is really a strong 
prospect of the total depopulation of the 
country. The moral of this story is—look 
after your trees. It is to be hoped that we 
shall witness, before long, some organized at- 
tempt in this country to deal with this mo- 
mentous question of forest preservation, 
which is daily becoming more pressing. Zo- 


roaster, the great Persian legislator, was | 


wiser than he knew when he put planting a 
tree among the most meritorious of acts.— 
Nation. 


~--—0r - 


To have persistency without pertinacity, de- 
termination without obstinacy, purpose which 
is never partisan, and principle which is never 
prejudice; to discriminate without being an- 
tagonistic ; to choose without being unjust; to 
love without hating—this is the fairness, this 
is the equipoise, this is the triumph of the true 
man. Individuality can co-exist with great 
power of adaptation. 





ITEMS. 


Tue Snow Blockade on the Union Pacific Railroad 
has recently been the sutject of a report from the 
Directors of that Company. The first blockade oc- 
curred near Rawlins, on October 12th 1571, and 
since that time there has been a succession of vio 
lent wind and snow storms. In the winter of 1868- 
69, a blockade lasting for twenty-one days occurred. 
The summit cuts were then covered with snow 
sheds, and at other places frow one to four lines of 
snow fences were erected on the northwestern side 
of the road. This defepce was amply sufficient 
during the two next succeeding winters. However, 
after the first snow blockade ot October 12th, 1871, 
the three succeeding show storms came from the 
southeast, a direction precisely opposite to that 
from which in the experience of mountain men they 
might have been expected. Every effort has been 
made to keep the road open during this snow block- 
ade of 127 days, and in spite of great difficulties, 
supplies of fuel and provisions have been sent to 
the passengers on the detained trains. It is stated 
that the road is now open from Omaha to Laramie, 
a distance of 572 miles, and from Washaki to Og 
den, a distance of 228 miles. The obstructions are 
between Laramie and Washaki.—Public Ledger. 
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Tue Woman’s Drees Guild, recently established 
in London, has been introduced into this country, 
where extravagance in female attire is much more 
common thau in England. Among the roles of the 
London Association are the following, which should 
be observed by both males and females: Not to 
make purchases unless they can be paid for at the 
time or whenthe account is sentin; never to buy 
anythiog simply because it is cheap ; to avoid all 
exaggerations and unseemly styles of dress, how- 
ever much they may be encouraged by popular 
fashion, and to attend most scrupulously to neatness 
and cleanliness. 


A curious instance of the fact peeps ont in the so- 
ber busivess report of the inspector of the Signal- 
Service Bureau. This officer states that at Lake 
C.ty, Florida, Indignation meetings were held and 
resolutions passed to drive away the observer at 
that station, because it was believed that his instru- 
ments caused the unexampled bad weather and 
large amount of rain which had fallen there lately ! 
Here is an argument for hurrying up the Nation:!-. 
Education bill in Congress, and keeping the sckool- 
master abroad and at work.— Boston 7anscript. 


Spots on THE Sun.—There is a very interesting 
group of fifteen spots on the eastern edge of the 
Sun’s disk. The four largest ones of this cluster 
can be seen with an opera-glass magnifying three 
diameters, first protecting the eve with a dark 
| glass. 

Tuk Mont Cenis Tunnet.—The advantages of this 
| undertaking, it is reported, are not fully realized, 
in consequence of the misconduct of the directors 
on the French portion of the line of rsilroad from 
Paris to Turin. The journey from Paris to Modane 
is interrupted by vexatious stoppages, and on ap 
proaching Modane the speed of the train is reduced 
below that ofa mail coach, and no dependence can be 
placed upon arriving at the ecbedule time. On 
the Italian side the traveller is taken to Turin at 
full speed. The obnoxious course of the French 
company is said to have its origin in a desire to 
| keep the receipts as low as possible, and so reduce 
the profits, according to which the paymeuts in 
purchase of the old Victor Emmanuel line of rail- 

road are to be calculated. 

A remarkable observation in this tunnel was 
that the geological character of the interior of the 
mountain snswered exactly to the description given 
of it from ecientific theory by M. Sismondi, twenty 
years ago. 


Tue State of Kansas offers an annual premium of 
two dollars for twenty-five years for each acre of 
forest trees planted by farmers, and the same for 
each half mile of trees planted by the roadside. 
The beautifal prairies of the young State already 
show that this was a wise p'ovision, not only tor 
ornamenting, but for increasing the value «f prop- 
erty. — The Moravian, 


Tue Parace oF THE TuiLERIES.—M. Garnier has 
at Jength sent in his report of the state of the 
Tuileries. Not a stone of the ancient building can 
be made to serve again; the whole edifice is so 
completely calcined that the stones c:umble away 
at the slightest touch. The ge: eral opin.ow 1s tliat 
the palace was ill planned, serving 2s a mask to 
the tar finer construction of the Louvre. M. Gar- 
nier, therefore, proposes to rebuild the two pavil- 
ions only, leaving the epace between them to be 
occupied by open columns, through which the 
palace of the Lonvre, with its great +quare and 
gardens, may be seen all down the Champs 

Elysees. 
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CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal's family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S = 
Scientific, Ulassical & Commercial Academy, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth mouth 4th, 1871. 
_ Please s send for new r Catalogue. _ 225.1 ly 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 

A few students of either sex, who present testimo- 
nials of good more) character, will be admitted on or 
before 2d mo. Ist, 1872. For Catalogue, address 

1, 13-1] mo. EDWARD H. MAGILL, Principal. 


“Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. 

The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu 
tion will commence on the 19th of Second mo. next, 

All the branches comprising a thorough education 
are carefully taught. Terms, $85 per Session of 
twenty weeks. For Circulars and full particulars, 
address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 

1, 13-2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


Kennett Square Academy and Seminary. 
Chester Co, Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. Suortuper, A. M 
A. C. Norris. 





» Pr Principals. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms meierate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the uudersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


Mary E. Warers, Bonnet Maker, has Removed 
from No, 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 


Dr. SAMUEL I. SCOTT, Dentist, 
Office—N. E. Corn. Evtaw & Saratoaa Srs., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Special care taken to preserve the natural teeth. 











JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 way, N.Y. 


oPTIOIANS MATHEMATICAL AND 
LOSOFI CAL INS mat Ae 
D IMPORTERS. 


—— role. J Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engiveers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &o., &e. 


The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 


Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 
‘* 2. Optical 107 


se 


3. Magic Lanterns, oe 
“* 4, Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘“ 
85 ly 


' REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


ae 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Is closing out the balance of his 


WINTER SHAWLS 


AND 


DRESS GOODS 


AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Please give him an early call as 


BARGAINS 
Can be obtained of him. 


ILLUSTRATED 


ISTORY OF 
THE BIBLE 


By Wm. SMITH, LLD. 


AUTHOR OF SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

It coutains over 250 fine Scripture Illustrations 
and 1105 pages, and is the most comprehensive and 
valuable History of the Bible ever published. The 
labor and learning of centuries are gathered in thia 
ous volume, to throw a strong clear light upon every 
page of the inspired Word. 

Acsnts Wantsp.—Send for Circularz and see our 
terms, and a full description of the work. 

Address, Nationa Pustisaine Co., Philada., Pa, 


soeniin. 
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FRIEN DB’ 
WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 


120 South Eleventh &t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. 
g@” Particular attention paid to repairing Fine 
Watches. [34 ly. 


SELLING OUT 
WINTER DRESS GOODS AND SILKS. 
To close business. 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 

26 South Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Child Life, by Whittier, 3 00 postpaid. 
Woolman’s Journal, by Whittier, 1.50 “6 
Beauties of Upham, Morris, 1.50 - 
Little Gems for Little People, S.H.P., 1.00 sd 

For saie by John Comiy, 144 N. 7th St. 


o.WM. HEACOCK, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 FILBERT STREET, , 
Personal attention given at all hours and in all 
diseases. 1, 6-3mo. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
REBECCA ELKINTON succeeds Exizasera Morris 
in making Plain Bonnets, at No. 711 Noble street, 
above Franklin, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. 
INE SUBURBAN RESIDENCE FOR SALE. 
The residenge of the late Hannah J. Williams, 
situated one-half east of and overlooking the 
city of Richmond; Indiana. About 3} acres of land, 
highly improved, and well stocked with the finest 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grapes and 
Small Fruits. Good brick house, containing eleven 
rooms, bath room, water closet, hot and cold water, 
furnace, and other modern improvements. Good 
cellar, well, three cisterns, stable, wood-house, 
chicken house, &c., &c. In fact, everything to 
make it a desirable home. For further particulars 
inquire of or address A. K. WILLIAMS or BENJA- 
MIN STRATTAN, Richmond, Ind. 


House Furnishing, Dry Goods. 
‘Weare now prepared to show a good line of these 
Goods. 


Table Linens. all prices from 35 cents up. 
Sheeting and Snirting Muslins, of best brand». 
Marseilles and other Counterpanes. 
Richardson's Linens, all grades. 

Tickings, a full line from 20 to 75 cents. 
Napkins, Towels and Toweling. 

Nursery Toweling, both cotton and linen. 

. @hirt Pronts of our own make, a speciality. 


Friends are cordially invited to examine our stock. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
* §, W- cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE IN HARFORD 
County, Maryland, containing 156 acres more 
or less. in Friends’ neighborhood, two miles from 
Little Falls meeting: Price $12,000; one-third or 
one-fourth cash, the balance on time to.suit the 
purchaser. If not sold by the Ist of Third month 
(March), will be to let to a good farmer. The 
buildings are a good and substantial two-story 
frame dwelling, with kitchen and wood-shed adjoin- 
ing ; & good well of water under porch, and cistern 
pump in kitchen. Carriage-house 24 by 40 feet ; 
corn-loft above, and a large barn 30 by 50 feet (with 
cistern in the yard sufficiently large to hold water 
for the stock), and other necessary out-buildings. 
A large amount, of fruit, viz., 200 bearing apple 
trees, cherries, pears, grapes, and one acre of culti- 
vated Rochelle or Lawton blackberries and other 
small fruits, This farm is in a good state of culti- 
vation, well fenced and well watered, and timber 
sufficient for the farm. For farther particulars in- 
quire of MORDECAI PRICE, near Friends’ Meeting- 
house and Fallston P.O., Harford county, or to the 
owner, ABRAHAM MERRITT, Bryantown, Charles 
Co., Maryland. 1223 3m. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA: 
701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
53! Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


\ ) ANTED, TO COMPLETE A FILE, COPIES OF 
; Men’s Extracts Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
for the year 1849. Likewise, copies of the printed 
or written Extracts from 1820 to 1749, and prior 
thereto, and Women’s Extracts for 1842 and ’9, 
and prior to 1840. A liberal compensation will be 
paid for these if sent to this office. 

MARIA F. PARTENHEIMER, 

PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
462 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Plain Bonnets ready made. 


~sL. & R. L, TYSON, 
No. 240 Sours Exeventa Srerer, 


Have on hand a good assortment of 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS. 


Also Friends Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and 
materials for Caps. Friends Caps made to order. 





__— 





